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VI. — On the Assyrian Mythology. By the Rev. Edward Hincks, D. D. 



Reod November 13, 1854. 

1. XHE subject on which I am about to write is one on which much 
obscurity still rests, and will probably continue to rest for a long time to come. 
Having, however, some new facts to communicate, I will at the same time 
arrange such of those that were previously known as may occur to me, in such 
an order as will, I think, be most useful with reference to future inquiries. 

2. I will first observe, that the Assyrian and Babylonian deities were not 
absolutely identical, though many were common to both. It is possible, too, that 
what was the same name to the eye may have been pronounced differently in 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

3. In the introductions to the inscriptions on the Frame of the large Statue 
and on the Obelisk, which are now in the British Museum, thirteen deities are 
mentioned ; but the order is not the same in the two documents. They agree, 
however, in that Assur heads both lists, that he is followed by Anu, and that 
Ishtar is placed last. 

4. Another list of eleven of the deities has been lately noticed by me on 
a Tablet in the British Museum. It is one of those of which photographs have 
been taken by order of the Trustees, and of which I have been allowed to inspect 
the originals. It is marked K. 170. 

5. What is very remarkable respecting this list is, that a number was 
attached to each of the eleven deities, eight of which numbers are distinctly 
legible, and a ninth may be confidently restored. The Tablet is, unfortunately, 
in a very incomplete state ; and I can give no explanation of the mystic *pn- 
nexion between these numbers and the different deities. It seems, however, 
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that for the most part, if not always, the magnitude of his number indicated 
the rank of the deity. I have also to observe respecting this Tablet, that it is 
highly probable, from the fragments of the beginning of the inscription that 
remain, that four of the deities were connected with the days of the lunar 
month corresponding to the four quarters of the moon, that is, to its 1st, 8th, 
15th, and 22nd days. The god connected with this last day was Bil. The 
names of those connected with the three preceding have perished. . 

6. The chief deity in Assyria was >~>-1 >->-^, Assur ; or, as the name is 
written on the Octagon of Tiglath-pileser I. and elsewhere, >->-tYX >-^, A', sur; 
for which we have the monogram >->'y.4^ in late inscriptions of the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. He is called in Assyrian inscriptions " the great lord, king of the 
whole (or circle, gimrat) of the great gods" (Frame 1, Obelisk 1, 2), and his 
name is an element in many proper names. In the Babylonian inscriptions it 
is-never met with. Nebuchadnezzar places Marduh, who occupied a very low 
place in the Assyrian mythology, at the head of the deities, where an Assyrian 
would place Assur. 

In the Tablet K. 170, Assur has no number assigned to him. He is not 
named in it. 

7. It is highly probable that one of the twelve deities, exclusive of Assur, 
was supposed to be connected with each of the twelve months. A connexion 
may have also existed between some of the deities and each of the planets and 
elements ; but I have met with nothing as yet which would enable me to 
arrange them systematically, though the relations of some particular deities 
may be inferred with considerable confidence. 

8. Next to Assur the Assyrians certainly placed *->-y tl *^^A.nu, as the name 
is written in the nominative. In the genitive and accusative, <^Y, niw, uni- 
formly replaces the last character. Although this is not according to the 
ordinary declension of nouns, it is such a variation as renders it impossible to 
doubt that the characters transcribed by nu and niw have their ordinary Pho- 
netic values. 

9. This god follows Assur on both the Frame and the Obelisk ; and on the 
Tablet K. 170, he has the number lx. connected with him. This is expressed by 
y, which also expresses i. I discovered this use of the different numbers to 
express sixty times what they would most naturally do by means of the Tablet 
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K. 90, in which the magnitude of the illuminated portion of the moon's disc is 
given for each day of the month. On the 15th day, when the moon was full, 
240 parts, written ^, iv. were illuminated ; on the preceding day iii. xliv. were 
visible, i. e. 224; before this, iii xxviii, iii. xii, ii. Ivi, ii. xl, &c., i. e. 208, 192, 176, 
160, &c. The numbers are in arithmetical progression, the common difference 
being sixteen parts. In the beginning of the month, however, they are in geo- 
metrical progression ; being v, x, xx, xl, i. xx., i. e. 80, after which the arith- 
metical series begins. The reading of the numbers on this Tablet I announced 
in the " Literary Gazette" of the 5th August, 1854 (p. 707).* 

10. In the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I., Anu is joined with Bin, who is 
called his son in the inscription on the Caillou de Michaux at Paris, which is 
probably above 3000 years old. Sargon dedicated to him one of the eight gates 
at Khorsabad ; calling him musaUim ipsit qatit/a, " the finisher of the work of 
my hand." He has different titles on the Frame and on the Obelisk ; none of 
which I will attempt to interpret, except the conclusion of the latter, which 
seems to mean " lord of the mountains." In the north-west palace at NimrCid, 
the king, Assur-yuchura-bal /., calls himself habitually naram Aniw u Dagan, 
" the exalted (?) of Anu and Dagan." I will speak of the union of these two 
names hereafter. 

11. The name which follows this on the Obelisk and in K. 170 (where it 
has the next highest number, namely 1.) is >->.y >-<, or >-»-| »-JJ f^, which two 
names are interchanged at Khorsabad; (compare Botta, 43.96 and 51.85). 
This name was pronounced BU at Babylon ; but whether it was so at Nineveh 
I consider very doubtful. I do not, indeed, believe that it was, though I can- 
not assign any other name. The fact seems to be that the two first characters 
of the latter form signified BU, " lord ;" the third expressing something of 
which this deity was specially lord. At Babylon he was called kut l^oxvy, 
Bilu, " the lord ;"t but he could scarcely have been so in Assyria, because he 

♦ [In Colonel Rawlinson's recently published " Notes on the Early History of Babylonia," 
he has given the conclusion of an Assyrian list of the squares of the natural numbers from one to 
sixty : from which it appears that | denoted 3600, as well as 60 and 1.] 

N. B. — ^This and the other notes printed between brackets were supplied in December, while 
the paper was being printed. 

t It may be objected to this view of the matter, that the three characters of the above name are 
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is entitled on the Octagon, bilu, sar gimir ....,*" the lord, the king of the 
whole ....," his name immediately preceding this. It will be seen that there 
are other deities who are named by ideographic compounds, in which the se- 
cond and third characters of this name are replaced by others, 

12. In the inscriptions in the north-west palace at Nimrdd the king calls 

himself habitually " the ?" of this god, and of one whose name I have read, 

though not with absolute confidence, Bar. In K. 170 that god is expressly 
stated to be the son of Bil. Sargon calls Bil, to whom he dedicates a gate, 
muUn ishdi iriya, " the establisher of the foundations of my city," as these 
words probably signify. On the Frame and Obelisk he is called ".the ancient 
( ?) Bil, the father of the gods, the begetter of them all." On this evidence I 
have connected him with the planet Saturn ; and, so far as deities belonging 
to diflferent mythologies can be compared together, I would compare him to 
the Greek Kronos, or the Egyptian Seb. 

13. The next deity that I will consider is »-»-|c:ffyy ||, which I take to be an 
ideographic compound. If so, it should signify " the god of the house of the 
water," that is, of the ark. He is evidently the god of the sea, Poseidon or 
Neptune, as Colonel Rawlinson pointed out long since. Sennacherib offered 
to him a golden ship, a golden fish, and some other articles of gold. (Latabd's 
"Nineveh and Babylon," p. 146). His number in K 170 is XL. 

14. His usual title is sar aptsi ("*DilX, as it would be written in Hebrew), 
which it is most natural to translate " king of the extremity," i. e. the ocean, 
which encircles the world. This is written « ^siy *^^ C^ on the Frame ; but 
on the Obelisk and elsewhere, ^ t£:Y is substituted for the second word. It is, 
no doubt, an ideographic compound.! His titles on the Frame proceed, bii 

used for the syllable bil in the abstract noun bil. u. ti, " of the lordship." — See col. in. line 2, of the 
great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. I believe, however, that no instance of this can be produced 
except in Babylonian inscriptions ; and if the combination of the three characters had acquired by 
use the value bil, it would be in perfect accordance with Assyrio- Babylonian practice to use it for 
that root in its derivatives. 

* The conclusion of the line is wanting on the octagon in the British Museum. Colonel Raw- 
linson has a duplicate of this octagon, which is in far better preservation, and by which this title 
might in all probability be completed. 

t [Colonel Bawlinson says, in p. 17 of his "Notes," that in a vocabulary in his possession this 
compound is explained as tS^ ^ in the singular, and tS^y^iy { in the plural This is a palpa- 
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mcdkin, " lord of kings ;" j][< >5:ff |ff, nunu tsitsu (ID^D). The mode of reading 
the first word is determined by the Khorsabad inscription ; (compare Botta, 
36. 23 and 44. 25). It is a known Semitic word for " a fish ;" and this meaning 
suits the context at Khorsabad. "What Sennacherib ofiered to the god along 
with the ship is expressed by this same monogram. Tsitsu must be an adjec- 
tive, or rather a participle. The root would be DID, which has been thought 
to signify exiUtavit. The noun signifying in Hebrew " a war-horse" is derived 
from it. It is probable, therefore, that the two words signify " the bounding 
or running fish." The fish-god is represented in the Assyrian sculptures as 
having the legs of a man. See Layard's " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 350, or 
the original in the Assyrian Gallery in the British Museum. 

15. Now the name of Dagon is evidently derived from the word Dag, sig- 
nifying fish ; and it has always been the prevailing opinion that his image was 
compounded of a fish and a man. This being the case, I can scarcely doubt that 
,-»-Y ^[<Y t^, Da.gan was the same as this god. If this be not his name, his 
name does not occur at all written phonetically ; and again, on the same sup- 
position, Dagan, who is joined with Anu as a principal deity both at Nirar&d, 
as already mentioned, and in all the principal inscriptions at Khorsabad (Botta, 
36. 8, &c.) would not be mentioned in either of the great invocations. 

16. On the Obelisk, a different title of the god now before us is substituted 
for the two on the frame, which I have translated " lord of kings, the running 
fish ;" and it is a littlie remarkable that on the Frame this title is given to Anu, 
instead of to him. This shows a connexion between this god and Anu ; and 
of course it favours the opinion that he is the same as Dagan. The title is 
mubis^ followed by a plural noun, ^-IaJ'^ y^-«-«, of which the reading and inter- 
pretation are doubtful. It occurs again at the close of the invocations on the 
Obelisk and Frame. I will not attempt an explanation of it. It appears to me, 
however, that Anu was considered a sea-god, as well as Dagan ; and that they 
were probably the Oannes and Xisuthrus of Chaldee mythology. See the ex- 

blc mistake; for rfY, _;«, we should, in both instances, read ^Tf, tsu, the nominative termination 
corresponding to >pYY, tsi, which we have on the Frama We learn, however, from this, that the 
vowel repeated after the syllable which it terminates denotes plurality. The title on the Frame 
is, therefore, tar ap.Ui. i, " king of the extremity*."] 
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tract from Berosus in the Chronography of Georgius Syncellus.* The probable 
connexion between Oannes and An, an Eg3rptian word for " fish," has often oc- 
curred to me, as it, no doubt, has to other inquirers. 

17. The god with the next highest number in K. 170, is »-.-T -<.<-<, Tsin^ 
whose name is the first element in the name of Sennacherib. It is otherwise 

written >.>^ >-JJ ^, an ideographic compound signifying " the lord of ?" 

The number assigned to this god was xxx. ; and it is remarkable that the most 
usual expression for his name consisted of the character for god, and this num- 
ber. The same thing happens in the case of the goddess xv. ; but I have met 
with no other number similarly used. The character for xxx. had the value 
^ly ^<<^. tsi- *"> °ot only in this proper name, but in that of the city oiPar- 
tsindu, which is written with it, and with the two characters just mentioned in 
its stead, in difierent copies of the historical inscription from the north-west 
palace at NimrM. The usual value of <« is, however, is, as in the numeral 
adverb, as I take it to be, " tenthly," <« >^^ ^^^ is.ri. ti; the initial character 
in which seems to have been distinguished from the second character in yt*- 
S^!T*"^T"*' ^'^^' **^ * '^' " thirdly ;" though it would not be easy to say in what 
the distinction consisted.f 

• [Colonel Rawlinson, in the passage cited in the last note, gives a name of this god, which 
he says is used on the Octagon of Tiglath-pileser I., and -which he thinks may be read Sisirsu 
= XistUhnes. The latter part, however, of this supposed word is an adjective; and the former part 
can scarcely be read Sisi. He also connects DQH with the ro* of no<rc<&Dv; and thinks that the 
ideographic compound in § 13 should be read NtAa. In all this I am unable to agree with him, 
though I do BO fully as to the connexion between this deity and the Biblical Noah.] 

t The distinction which Hebrew grammarians make between bt and tt5, namely, that one ex- 
presses », the other sh, is certainly not maintainable in this instance, nor ever, I think, in Assyrian. 
I incline to think, however, that <« denoted u, as in the English verb ; while ^TT was m« or 
isk. The former seems to have been connected with cTT, 5 >, and Hf ; and the latter with V, 
<Y»-, and J. The former sound was preferred by the Babylonians, and the characters expressing 
it were used by them when the others would have been more proper. I believe, however, that it 
was correct to write gj], za, for the relative and the proposition " of," answering to the Ethiopic 
ta and the Chaldee T ; and to use characters of the other series where the affixes of the third per- 
son and the preformative of the causative conjugation had to be expressed, which become n in the 
Semitic languages heretofore known. The distinction between s and ah I believe to have been, 
that the former was used when not in contact with i, and the latter when in contact with iL I 
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18. The name o£Tsin follows that of the preceding god, both on the Frame 
and on the Obelisk. He has the epithet irsu, and the titles hUagin, saqu (?) 
navriri, all of which are obscure to me. Sargon placed him after the preced- 
ing god, as the second of seven to whom he assigned chapels at Khorsabad; but 
he did not dedicate a gate to him, nor mention any reason for gratitude to him. 
Nebuchadnezzar built two temples for him, calling him in one place mudawiq 
idatiya, "the strengthener of my hands." His title in the other place (rv. 61, 
62), I cannot read or translate, beyond the last word, daviqtiya, " of my 
strength." I cannot identify this god with any of those of any other mythology 
with any confidence. I conjecture that he was the Set of the Egyptians ; and 
I am at present rather disposed to connect the planet Jupiter with him than 
with Bin. 

19. The four preceding gods stand in the same order on the Obelisk and in 
K. 170; their numbers in the latter being also in the same order. I think that 
there is no good ground for doubting that these were the four principal gods 
of the Assyrians, after Assur, and that they were considered to stand in this 
order. They probably presided over the equinoctial and solstitial signs of the 
zodiac; and over the days of new and full moon, and of the quadratures. It is, 
however, uncertain which of them was connected with each of them, save that 
Bil was named with the last quarter of the month. Of the remaining eight 
deities the order is uncertain. I will take them in the order in which they 
stand on the Obelisk. 

may as well observe here, that I now write is, eh, tjxdj, for the Assyrian equivalents of D, S, 
and T. I have no doubt at all as to these having been their values. 

[I was surprised to see, in p. 6 of Colonel Rawlinson's " Notes," that he reads <« ^tY YX, 
which he gives from an Assyrian vocabulary as the word for " twenty," sinra, in place otia.ra.a. 
The repeated vowel here denotes plurality, as in the instance given in the note in p. 15, and it was 
probably to be read with an added nasal, itrS, or, if I be right in the above conjecture, iarS. The 
word for " thirty," I may add, in the same vocabulary, is ^^ *~^ ^ J^,8e.la.8a. a; which 
shows that 55 is not exclusively connected with the sound t, as I supposed above. The distinc- 
tion between it and <T»- lay in the vowels. The identity of the terminations of the words for 
"twenty" and for "thirty," the former of which ("two tens") would be in the dual number, 
if such existed — while the latter could not possibly be so — proves that the Assyrian language 
did not possess a distinct duaL I could never discover one; but Colonel Rawlinson thought that 
he did. It appears to me that this question may now be considered as decided.] 
VOL. xxn. 3 G 
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20. The first of the minor deities here named was .->-y^,;|[|., which I read 
Bin, because it begins the name of the predecessor of Hazael on the throne of 
Syria, which is written lliTp in the second Book of Kings. It is also used 
to express the second element in the name of Nabopolassar in the inscriptions 
from Lower Babylonia. This is written hal, " a son," in the inscriptions found 
at Babylon itself; but as we know that the form bin was used in other Semitic 
languages, we can well suppose that it was so in this province. This is surely 
more likely than that bal should have a third character to express it, while bin 
had none ; and that the first syllable of the name of the Syriac king should have 
been totally changed in the Hebrew Scriptures.* 

21. This god was, as I have already mentioned, the son of Anu ; and a 
temple was dedicated to these two gods by a prince named Samsi-Bin, about 
1800 years b. c, as appears from the inscription on the Octagon in the British 
Museum, as interpreted by me last year. He stands in the sixth place on the 
Frame as well as on the Obelisk, but is preceded on the former by Marduk. His 
titles are different, and I cannot venture to translate them as they stand on 
either document. Sargon dedicates a gate to him as mukin . . . liya. The be- 
ginning of the latter word consists of two characters, which, as usually valued, 
would be kan-ik; but I consider it as certain that this combination was to be 
read in a different manner, which can only be learned from some tablet. I am 
ignorant of the meaning of this word which occurs also in the titles on the 
Obelisk. Bin is the fifth of the seven gods who had chapels (?) at Khorsabad. 
In K. 170 he has the sixth place; but his number is only vi. 

22. The only variety in writing his name with which I am acquainted is <, 

• [The name to which 1 refer is *->-^ >^'Q -^"ff JTa, the last character of which is a variant 
of Ji^, which is, I can scarcely doubt, the equivalent of ^-J^, the ordinary monogram for 
yucAur, "irv. I took it for granted that Colonel Kawlinson admitted this to be the name of Na- 
bopolassar ; and that we only differed as to whether the middle character should be read pal or bin. 
I find, however, from the report of • recent meeting of the Boyal Asiatic Society, that Colonel 
Rawunsok supposes the above name to be that of Nabunahid, whom he calls Nabunit; and that, 
apparently in ignorance that the ordinary monogram for the concluding element of the name 
t^ is transcribed by ^^J 4^»-HF — ^»--^|, na.ah. id, he considers its two last characters to be 
the phonetic equivalent of this monogram; reading them in. (for im) duk. I cannot doubt that he 
is here altogether mistaken.] 
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which might have given rise to the opinion that his number would be x. 
Though the name is to be read Bin, and in composition may thus stand for 
"son," it is certain that this was not its value as an ideograph. It is used in 
connexion with the points of the compass, and its power of sweeping things 
away is frequently alluded to : whence there can be no doubt that it denotes 
" wind." The Assyrian b was often sounded as our v; and I am disposed to 
connect the name with the Latin ven-tus and its cognate words ; not meaning, 
however, to affirm that the Assyrian word for " wind" was bin, or any thing si- 
milar. What that was, may perhaps be discovered from some of those terra- 
cotta tablets, the want of free access to which is so deeply to be regretted. As 
this character was used for im and iw, or yu, it was natural to connect this god, 
as I did formerly, with Ju-piter ; and he may be identified with him even now, 
as the god of the air, but by no means as the chief of the gods. I think it less 
likely that he was connected with the planet Jupiter than that Tsin was so ; 
but on this point there is an absence of evidence. 

23. The next god on the Obehsk, the seventh, is .->-y ^Jf-, sa . mas, for 
which we have occasionally the monogram •"'-ywT'f This was certainly the 
Sun-god; and when the god was intended, I think that this crude, or construct 
form of the noun was always used ; as indeed seems to have been the case with 
all the divine names except Anu. When, however, the material Sun is in- 
tended, we have in the nominative *"*"yty|yt^, sam-su, and in the genitive 
^>-y si^ti <y-, or •"•"•y-T'y <]-, sam . si. 

24. The Sun-god is usually characterized as " the (great) <y^ ►♦^ of hea- 
ven and earth." The most probable reading of the two characters here given, 
which must form a construct noun, is di-kut, or qui, but I must confess my ina- 
bility to explain it ; and the values of the two syllables are both uncertain. To 
this title is sometimes added mumahir gimri, which may mean " the rouser up 
of everything." 

25. The Sun occupies the twelfth place on the Frame, and the fifth in K. 170. 
His number is there given as xx. Sargon dedicated to him a gate as musaksid 

irustiya, " the depressor (?) of my (?)." I do not recollect to have met 

with this noun elsewhere, and cannot explain it ; the verb, too, may rather 
mean " the maker to acquire." The Sun was also the fourth of the seven gods 
who are mentioned as having chapels (?) in the Khorsabad palace. 

3 g2 
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26. Next to the Sun on the Obelisk is a blank, occasioned by a fracture of 
the stone. A comparison with the Frame inscription proves that the name was 
»-»-T<^.M[, a monogram or ideographic compound, which is elsewhere transcribed 
by »->-y t^>- ty^^^ Mar . duk. On the Frame he has the fifth place. In K. 170 he 
has the seventh. His number is defaced: I conjecture that it was xxv. He 
had neither gate nor chapel at Khorsabad ; but in the principal inscriptions 
there he was classed with Assur and Nabiii; these being the three gods to 
whom Sargon ascribes his victories. I have already mentioned that at Baby- 
lon he was considered the supreme god. Other monograms expressing his 
name were »->-Y T and ^ J t:J!I. I acknowledge myself unable to explain the 
usual titles of Marduk in Assyria, nor can I identify him satisfactorily with any 
other god. 

27. The next deity on the Obelisk is »-»-y»Jf-, also written >-»-| Y»-^ Jtlfj 
compare the different copies of the Standard inscription of the north-west pa- 
lace at NimrCid, near the beginning of which this name occurs. This was the 
god of war; and I have little doubt that his name was Bar ; this being the or- 
dinary Phonetic value of >![-, and having the same Indo-European affinities 
with helium^ war, &c., as Bin had with venius, wind, &c. He stands in the se- 
venth place on the Frame, and in the ninth in K. 170, where he is called son of 
" the god fifty," that is, of BU. He is the last of the series of seven gods at 
Khorsabad. Some of the most important monuments from the new palace at 
Nimrdd have been brought from a temple that was dedicated to him ; and the 
inscriptions on them are filled with his praises. He is also represented in the 
sculptures. I believe him to have been connected with the planet Mars, as 
weU as to have held a similar place in the Assyrian mythology to what Ares 
held in the Greek. The number connected with his name in K. 170 is unfor- 
tunately not legible. 

28. The titles of this god are numerous, and not easy to be explained. 
That on the Frame I render, though with some doubt, " the bravest of the brave 
gods, the slayer of the bad." That on the Obelisk is different, and is partly de- 
stroyed. It deserves particular notice that the name of this god is also used to 
denote " iron ;" and I cannot help thinking that the Bar-jd (vHS) of the He- 
brews was a compound containing this name. 

29. Although Bar was the principal war-god of the Assyrians, he was not 
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the only one. His name is followed on the Obelisk by a monogram denoting 
a god whose titles I would translate, "the blood-stained, the king of the battle- 
field." His titles on the Frame are the same ; and in both he occupies the same 
place — the tenth. This monogram is »-.-y ^ »-Y|. It appears to me evident that 
this is the same god who is called >->.Y^^^fci- in the great inscriptions from 
the north-west palace, containing the annals of Assuryuchurabal. (Reverse, 
1. 141, et passim. ) These characters would denote, as an ideograph, "the great bro- 
ther-god." In K. 170, the first of these forms occurs joined to the number xn. ; 
and to the name is added *~>-^^^, which would naturally be read Ntr. Join- 
ing this to the fact that ^ had the value galy as well as rab,* I am disposed to 
think that ^-Ji^ might be read nir as well as akh; and that the second form of 
the name should be read Nir.gcd.'f 

30. Whether I am right or not in this reading, depends on whether the first 
of the above names is that which begins a royal name, that M. Oppeet found at 
Babylon, the remainder of which is sar-yuchur. M. Oppebt identified this 
name with the Neriglesar, or Niricassolassar, of Ptolemy's canon, and with the 
Nirgal-sharezar of Jeremiah, xxxix. 3. The propriety of this identification 
seems unquestionable. M. Oppekt has not stated what monogram for a divine 
name he found at the commencement of the royal name ; but he says that it 
was one of those on the Nimrftd Obelisk ; and it could scarcely have been any 
other of them than that which I am now considering. 

31. The eleventh name, on the Obelisk is *->-| .-]^: which is repeatedly 
transcribed in the Babylonian inscriptions by *->^ ^S^ ^^ ^frtf' '"^•^^- ^ (°^ ^^)- 
Another equivalent monogram is *~»-]^ (compare B. M. 85, 1. 1, 12). He has 
nearly the same titles on the Obelisk and on the Frame ; they begin " the as- 
sistant (?) who bears the excellent sceptre;" and the sceptre is also mentioned 
in connexion with him by Nebuchadnezzar, both in i. 43, &c., and in iv. 18, &c. 
I think I can scarcely be mistaken in supposing the monogram «-^| jj^ to denote 
a sceptre ; because on the statue in the British Museum, where the king holds 
a sceptre in his hand, he speaks of his sitting on the throne of his kingdom, 

• In the nominative masculine gaUu and rdbtt, showing that the first root is 772 = Heb. 711 
The change of d into I is not unfrequent in Greek; and in Latin it is very common. 

t In the copy of K. 170 that I took, I find no trace of.any character after nir. It is possible, 
however, that I may have overlooked that which I have read gaL 
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and fitting to his hand this object, whatever it was. (Frame inscription, lines 
60, 64.) The initial character is the ideograph for " wood," being phonetically 
ich, yjJ.* In K, 170, if Nebo be mentioned at all, it is in connexion with the 
number x. At the end of this line is »->-y53fr]^, which may be read " Nebo, 
the assistant" (?). The last character is that which occurs after the name of 
Nebo on the Frame and on the Obelisk. It seems to denote ideographically 
the root 7321, "to assist" (?) in all its forms. I must observe, however, as 
throwing some doubt on this identification of Nebo with the god x. of K. 170, 
that between the number and the supposed name of Nebo, there is the name 
»-»-y t^fcy>[f^, both the last characters of which are used ideographically for 
" fire, flame." Now, it has been the custom to identify Nebo with the planet 
and god Mercury ; and I know no reason, apart from this Tablet, for connecting 
him with fire. I cannot, therefore, feel much confidence as to his being the 
deity intended on the Tablet. 

32. The two remaining names on the Obelisk and Frame are those of god- 
desses. The first named of these is >.>.y Y*-^y t:||y, which name is interchanged 
with »"»"y >-yyi (compare B. M. 86. 1, 12). The second character in the former 
name signifies ideographically " lady," or " mistress." It is the feminine of »-J J 
" lord." We have, in fact, " my lady," or " my mistress," expressed by this 
character with the affix ya in the inscription on the lion in the British Museum, 
line 7; as it is by a^-^ (B. M. 86. 13), by ^^ in Reverse 1. 345, and hy bi.il.H 
(Gr. 1. 32). Now, as the name which was certainly pronounced BU differs 
from this only in having the character for " lord" in lieu of that of " lady" (see 
§ 11), it is natural to suppose that this was read BUat or Biltu, If Beltis be 
the Assyrian name of a goddess, as has been asserted, it is evident that this 
must be she. 

33. The titles of this goddess on both the Obelisk and the Frame can be 
explained with perfect confidence. She is " the wife of Bil, the mother of the 
great gods." In B.M. 86. 1, she is called Ag'^f^t"^, "mistress of the moun- 
tains," a title similar to what is given to Anu on the Obelisk. Sargon dedicated 
to her a gate as mudisat khijbiya, of which words I cannot conjecture the 

• M. Oppebt has announced, as an important disooverj, that this character denoted that what 
follows was to be taken ideographically, and not phonetically. In this he is altogether mistaken. 
Other alleged discoveries of M. Oppert have been long since published in this country. 
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meaning, though the construction is obvious: " the tress of my ." 



She is not mentioned under either of the preceding names in the inscriptions 
of Nebuchadnezzar. I formerly conjectured that she was the Gtda of these in- 
scriptions, she being a different goddess from Ishtar; and I have met with nothing 
inconsistent with this conjecture. At any rate, if the heavenly bodies have re- 
presentatives in this series of deities, she must be, as I have formerly stated, the 
planet Venus; for Ishtar with her horns is unquestionably the Moon. 

34. There is, however, a second name of a goddess in inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; though not, I believe, in the same inscriptions where Gula is 
mentioned, which, I think, must belong to the goddess now before us. That 
name is »-*-y ]f<<<jy Sf:: ^^ ^^i '^^''' • P^ • ^* • '^» ^^ ^^ ^^ written in Grotefend's cy- 
linder of Nebuchadnezzar, and also in the inscriptions of Sargon. On a slab 
of Tiglath-pileser II. it is written >->-]f ,^^>^ ^ ^<fcy, that is, Jir.bani . tu. Though 
these forms are not identical, there is so much resemblance between them that 
I cannot consider them essentially different, especially as both the names occur 
in similar contexts. In the Babylonian inscriptions this goddess is mentioned 
in connexion with Marduk ; but in the Assyrian inscriptions always with Bil ; 
and she thus takes the place of the goddess named first on the Obelisk, with 
whom I here identify her. As to the derivation of the name, the termination 
itu is obviously that of the nominative feminine. Adjectives ending in an sig- 
nify "full of." The root, then, is Jarp, or Jirb; and the divine name is a 
feminine adjective, related to this aaformosa to forma. I cannot help think- 
ing that the divine name in Gr. 2. 48, BUjar.bi, is the masculine form of 
Jarbanitu, being equivalent to Jarbanu, as the goddess's name is to Bilatjarbi; 
nor should I be in the least surprised if some Assyrian syllabary should 
equate tyiy to y^y:;^.* 

• [In Colonel Bahtlihsoh's recently published "Notes," he has made a series of what appear 
to me most extraordinary mistakes respecting this name. In the first place, he considers it to be 
a title of Bil, instead of the name of the wife of Bil; but in Gr. 1. 32, Nebuchadnezzar says, " A 
house for Jarpanitu my mistress (biUiya) with silver I adorned." Secondly, he divides this word, 
which is a regularly formed derivative from a triliteral root, as shown in the text, into two words, 
ziru banitu, which he supposes to signify " the seed of (something unknown)," ziru being ynt. 
Now, though >-;^-*- may signify " the seed of," it would not be read with that signification ziru, 
which would be the nominative when not in construction; but zir, or, as I write it, jir. It is 
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35. The last name on the Obelisk is ^,-| »-Vy? for which we have on the 
Frame a character difficult to represent by types, and which seems to me to be 
identical with that which occxirs in the great inscription at the India House, at 
the end of i. 50. It is elsewKere written »->-Y t^||[ »*i^, Ish.tar ; and both the 
forms are not only names of a particular goddess, but denote " a goddess" gene- 
rally. In the Assyrian inscriptions this goddess is generally named in con- 
nexion with Assur ; in the Babylonian >.>^ 1^ ^, which I take to be the same 
name, is connected with the Sun. Ishtar is called on both the Obelisk and the 
Frame " the protectress (?) of heaven and earth from violence." At Khorsabad 
she is called " the causer to rejoice (musammikhat) of the men of the pro- 
vinces (?)."* On the Reverse inscription from the north-west palace at NimrM, 
1. 345, the king speaks of her as "Ishtar, the mistress of Nineveh, my 
mistress." 

36. So far seems plain enough ; but a difficulty here presents itself In 
addition to the two goddesses who alone are named on the Obelisk and on 

equated to >ff-^ ^m J*' ir (compare Botta, 63. 8, and 74 his 4). Nor, again, could hanUu be a 
noun in the genitive; nor, I may add, an adjective in the nominative agreeing withytru, it being 
feminine, while that noun is masculine. This last hypothesis would, however, be inconsistent with 
Colonel Rawlinson's further speculations. In the third place, having obtained this imaginary 
compound, zirvrhanku, he imagines the existence of a similar compound, zirw-ishtar, " the seed of 
Ishtar," with which he identifies the name Zoroaster I In the fourth place, he supposes that the 
persons to whom these imaginary names belonged were mythic representatives of the Soythic and 
Semitic races; ziru hanitu being, "of course, the Zenoan of later times, who was understood to 
be the same as Shem." — Notes, p. 13. I will not follow him into his chronological speculations, 
further than to observe, that the supposed base on which he builds, " the domestio revolution at 
Nineveh in 747 B. c," when Tiglath-pileser II. succeeded Pul, is a non-existent one. The former 
king was on the throne long prior to 747 B. c, as is certain from 2 Kings, xv. 29, and from a tablet 
in the British Museum; and nothing extraordinary seems to have occurred in that year at Nine- 
veh. What distinguished it at Babylon was simply that Nabonassar, on coming to the throne, was 
pleased to destroy the records of his predecessors.3 

* The character T is often used for the affix of the third person masculine singular; but it 
cannot be so here, there being nothing to which it can refer. It must, therefore, be the equiva- 
lent of ^^<< Y *"Ya*-' ** "^ ^^ ordinary title of royalty, « J, aar kisaatin. I believe that the 
Persian title "king of the provinces" is the equivalent of this; and yet, as kissat, followed by the 
ideographic plural " of men," is used for kissatSi, the meaning may rather be, " of the tribes, or 
families." Perhaps " mankind" would more correctly represent the original than " the provinces." 
This remark applies also to the title of the goddess of § 36, in which the same character is used. 
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the Frame, Sargon mentions a third, *~>^ .-< <^*-*^\ f"^*"* ■^*- ^o^- Il-an{?) 
" the mistress of the gods." He calls her " the enlarger (or multiplier, murap- 
pisat) of the births (? taladti) of the provinces (?)." The general import of 
this title, as marking the Lucina of Assyrian mythology, can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. In the Bull inscription of Sennacherib the same name occurs (B. M. 
38.3) with the title bi.lat nab.ni.ti, that is, unquestionably, " mistress of birth." 
In both these places we have only the titles of this goddess ; but on K. 170 
there is a monogram which must represent her name. She is called •"'-■y<J=|-<^» 
" mistress of the gods ;" and a number, apparently xv., is connected with her. 
On the cylinders of Esarhaddon we have two goddesses mentioned who are 
designated by this number : " The divine xv. of Nineveh," who must be 
Ishtar; and the divine xv. of Arbil, who is probably the goddess now 
before us. 

37. The great lioness in the British Museum was dedicated to a goddess, 
of whom it appears to be the representative. She was the goddess of war ; 
and many of the titles are the same, all to the gender, with those of Bar. The 
name of the goddess is >->-^ -^ V", an ideographic compound, of which the 
two first characters signify " the divine mistress of." The third might signify 
"the mountain," or "the country " but I rather suspect it had a different 
value. The titles of this goddess are very long, and for the most part obscure. 
They begin, " The great mistress of heaven and earth, the queen of all the 
gods ;" and they end, " whose sword is good, the dweller in Kalakh, my mis- 
tress." I am unable to identify her to my satisfaction with any of the three 
goddesses that I have mentioned previously ; and I rather think that she was 
different from them all. The number of Assyrian goddesses was by no means 
limited to two. In the Khorsabad inscription (Botta, 153. 11, 12) Sargon 
speaks of " Dagan( ?), Tsin, Shamas, Nabiu, Bin, and Bar, and their great wives 
{khiratisunu rdbdii)."* This would imply the existence of six goddesses, eX' 

* [Colonel Rawlinson, in p. 24 of his " Notes," identifies a number of goddesses whioh I can- 
not think to have been really the same. He appears to have set out with the principle, that the 
Assyrians had but two goddesses; and when he found a goddess distinguished from Ishtar, to have 
inferred that she was " the other goddess." It appears to me that the Assyrians could not have 
given to the same goddesses such a variety of names as he supposes, A goddess might be desig- 
nated by her name written phonetically, such as Gula; by a noun or feminine adjective, applied to 
VOL. XXII. 3b 
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elusive of Ishtar and Bilat, who were the wives of Assur and Bil. The wife 
of Nabiu appears to have been called Nana, and to have been honoured as the 
mistress of Babylon. Whether this was the same goddess as Urraitu, who is 
also named in connexion with Nabiu (Botta, 152. 11) may be doubted. Both 
names occur together in B. M. 17. 15 ;* and they can scarcely stand in appo- 
sition. 

38. A paper on Assyrian mythology would be very incomplete if it did not 
notice the formation of proper names containing those of the different deities. 
Names of deities enter into names of men in three ways. Sometimes they are 

her car' iioxi}v, such as Ishtar, i.e. " the goddess;" Biltu, " the lady," or Jarpanita, whatever that 
may mean. She might also be designated by a special ideograph, such as >->-Y »-YTT ; or, again, by 
a compound title, of which the first member signified lady or mistress; and the second something 
over which the goddess was supposed to preside. Either of the parts of this compound might, 
again, be expressed by a single character, or by a combination. We hare thus a vast number of 
possible designations for the same goddess; but it appears to me that Colonel Bawlihson has gone 
beyond all reasonable bounds when he has identified "the mistress of tTTT." »nd "the mis- 
tress of \^." 

The first part of these compound titles, bilat, " the mistress, or lady, of," may be expressed 
phonetically by >~< 4^, or >-< ■''^"*', or ideographically by y;^»-^y, .^ . or X^l , all of which 

are equivalent. The determinative v-t-T, signifying " deity," precedes these ; and it is used in at 
least one instance for " the goddess of;" bUat being omitted after it. - 1 have met with these words 
in connexion with the following characters, which constitute distinct titles : — 

SitYY, Biltu, or Jarpanitu. 

"*'_^'*', the goddess of war. 

*~>-\ \-*^~*t the goddess of childbirth. 

*-^EJ|, or .^ft "S^TTdt: *^tf' The last character seems to denote a separate word, which 
I take to be an adjective, or more probably a genitive case, qualifying the preceding noun 
khar . risk. Nebuchadnezzar calls the goddess who presided over these last ummi banitiya, " the 
mother who bare me."] 

• [In this last passage the names occur together immediately after those of Bil and Jarpanitu, 
no conjunction intervening in either case. It would, therefore, be just as natural to take Urmitu 
for an epithet of Nabiu as to consider Jarpanitu to be a title of Bil. Yet on one of the tablets of 
Assur-bani-bal in the British Museum we have " Sa Nabiu Urmitu . . ,, kima obi u ummi, yurab- 
hi-au;" I e. " whom Nabiu (and) Urmitu . . ., after the manner of a father and a mother, have 
educated." Unnitu may signify " the Exalted" from the root tTTl]. 
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genitives, governed of a noun signifying " servant," or the like. The idea of 
" servant" is expressed by the character *?^|» which occurs with that meaning 
both on cylinders referring to the deity who is represented as being worshipped, 
and on Tablets, where " my lord the king" is supplicated by " his servant," the 
person named. This commences several proper names. I have no positive 
proof of its having any particular phonetic value ; but I think it probable that 
it was the equivalent of |][ ^ ^ *~S^' a.wi. U,* which is similarly used. Com- 
pare Mrs. Cullimorb's " Oriental Cylinders," 135, 136, with 76, 146. Now I 
cannot doubt that this last word is the Tit* which begins the name of the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Jer. lii. 31. This name has not yet been found. Colonel 
Rawlinson's identification of it with Irba-Marduk, whose name is on the stone 
duck in the British Museum, is evidently erroneous. I should expect that it 
woiild be written with the latter, if not with the former, of the two words given 
above, followed by one of the forms of the name of Marduk given in § 26. 

39. Other names express a proposition relating to the god, having no special 
reference to the person named. Such are Nabiu-nahid, " Nebo is glorious," 
the name of the last king of Babylon before the Medo-Persian conquest ; and 
Nahid-Marduk, the name of a son of Merodach Baladan. The element nahid 
is indifferently expressed by the monogram t^ and by the group ^-^ ■^*''"t 
^^^y, na.hi.id. This root exists in Hebrew, where it has the same meaning 
of " glorious." 

40. Other names again express a proposition relating to a god, which had 
special reference to the person named. Such names are Nabiu-pal-yuchur, 
" Nebo has formed a son ;" Assur-akh-iddin, " Assur has given a brother ;"f a 

* The most common valae of ^ f- is pi; but it is distinctly stated in the syllabary K. 62, that 
it has also the value tot or mu I adopt this last value on account of the Hebrew identification. 

f [It is certain that i3i^ and 0S^f!^ or ij \ are used as equivalents to express the noun 
akk, " brother," which is an element in the names of Sennacherib (Ttin-akht'-irib) and Esarhaddon 
(Assur-akh-iddin) ; but it is not certain that when used as verbs they are equivalent. The first of 
them is certainly used for .^T iSL, ba.ni, in the name of a son of Esarhaddon; while the last is 
as certainly used for tTTTfc KCv J"* •<'^'""» ^^ *^® names of Nebuchadnezzar and his father. Now, 
although it is certain that some monograms represented more than one verb; as, for instance, 
73B7 and yW; WW and "03, which are expressly stated on tablets in the British Museum to be 
represented ideographically alike; and though the nearly equivalent verbs ^32 and "ISI might, in 
the same manner be represented alike, I am now (22nd December, 1854) inclined to think that 

3h2 
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name which, as I have formerly stated, proves that its possessor was not the 
eldest son of his father. A great similarity exists between these three classes 
of names and the classes of Egyptian names of men and women into which 
divine names extend. 

idi^ should eUtoatfS be read bant, being equivalent in this sense to JfZ; and that ii ^ should 
always be read yuchur; Ju being in this sense interchangeable with it. I would now, therefore, 
designate the builder of the North-west palace at Nimrud as Assur-bani-bal L; reading his name 
in the same way as that of the son of Esarhaddon, which is written precisely alike.] 



